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personal freedom. It is brought about through an inner force 
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actively and purposefully rather than wildly or apathetically. He 
finds his satisfaction in the need to produce and perfect his own 
work; this is his inherent and only reward, a reward which eliminates 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Statement of the Problem 

The purpose of this study is to examine and evaluate the characteristics 
of tho Montessori Theory of Inner Discipline through the writings of Maria Mon- 
teasori, through the material written about tho Montessori Method* and in the 
light of current disciplinary usages# It is •written in an attenpt to provide 
at least a partial answer to the present disciplinary dilemma on the current 
American scene# 

Background 

As a beginning teacher, more than fifteen years ago, tho writer was 
disturbed by tho attitudes and actions of many teachers in their day-to-day con- 
tacts with children# It seemed that the children were considered to be lesser 
boings than adults, needing to be repressed and often humiliated# The 
situation was, to put it mildly, something less than humanitarian# 

Within the writer the injustice of it all seethed and an accidental 
discovery of an article about Maria Montessori opened the floodgates. Here was 
a woman who had writhed under the inhumanities foisted upon children by "well- 
meaning 0 adults* Hero was a woman who had done something about it# 

It was at this time that tho seed for this study was planted and then 

* 

nurtured through the years by such statements as, "The links between her 

1 
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contribution and some growing bodios of empirical knowledge aro still largely 
unexplored, or, "A close look will indicate that there ie no textually sound 
and oaeily available edition of Montcssori f s vorks for an American audience* 
There exists no adequate and detailed study of her work and no technically 
supported results of her experiments throughout the world. Above all, 

Montessorits thought and accomplishments have not been subjected to careful 

2 

analysis or related to othor important educational thinkers and movements* 11 
It seemed that Americans noeded and wanted "their own variation on the 

o 

basic Monv.essori theme It was this that the writer felt increasingly com- 
pelled to do* 

A brief look at the life of Montussori provides background information 
for and understanding of her method and shows the infltter.ee of her remarkable 
medical career on its initiation* 

Maria Montossori, M*D*, D.Litt* Ph.D*, Officer of the Legion of Honor, 
Officer of the Order Orange-Nassau, F*E*I*S* (Edinburgh), was born August 31* 
1070, at Chiaravalle, Ancona, Italy, the only daughter of Chevalier Alessandro 
Montessori and Remildo Stoppani.^ 1 

^Rilcy VI. Gardner, "A Psychologist Looks at Montossori, " Elementary 
S chool Jou rnal, LXVII (November, 1966), p, 72* 

^Urban H. Fleoge, B uilding the Foundation s for C re ative Learning (Hew 
York: American Mont e ssoHToHclyT^^ff) ? P* l6* 

■^Ibid., p. It?. 

^Lucile Perryman ot al, Montossori in Porsp ective (Washington, D.C.: 
National Association for the Educati on oFToung* cTuTdron , 1966), p. 66* 
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She graduated from tho School of Medicine of tho University of Home in 
l£?ii, the first woman in Italy to do ro. It was not until 1899 that tho began 
her studies of educational problems with defective children. 

I ruotheds in dealing villi defectives worn largely from Sogain, although 

£ 

che admitted being influenced by Froebol and by experimental psychology. 

Working on these lives, she achieved atasiing results, preparing some of the 
children under her tutelage to pass ihe state examination in reading and writing. 

At this time she established tho world famous Cnr.a doi Bambini in Italy, 
Hero, to normal childron, she applied her methods of working with defective 
children, hoping to havo better results. Hor hopes were justified. 

Before beginning her work with defectives, she had visited tho schools of 
Europe and was appalled to note that everywhere children were reduced to im- 
mobility in the classroom. As she often described such children, they were not 
disciplined but annihilated. 

In her work, she discovered that undisciplined children bocamo settled 
through spontaneous work and that their span of concentration could sometimes 
be extended from a quarter of an hour to an hour. 

She required the teacher (directress) to provide the nocessary didactic 
materials and show their uso, but insisted that the children handle them for 
themselves. Certain "periods of sensitivity" corresponding to certain ages 









^Luolla Cole, A History of Education: 
Rinehart and Co., l^cTT^i^ 



Socrates to Monteasori (Mew York; 
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exist, she contended, when tho child* o intorost *nd montal growth are beat 
ouitod to acquiring oertnin specialized knowledge. Some of tho ohildron in tho 
Casa learned to road, write and count before six. 

She waa much bofore her day in psychological understanding.** In 
Virginia Fleege’s synthesis of the objectives of her mothod, this is very 
apparent* 

« 

• ✓ 

Iheso follow: 

1* Developing in each child a positive attitudo toward school* 

2. Helping each child dovolop oolf-confidonce as an independent person* 

* 3. Assisting each child in building a habit of concentration. 

M Fostering in the child an abiding curiosity* 

5* Developing habits of initiative and persistence. 

6. Fostoring inner security and a sense of order in the child. 

7. Helping the child dovelop his sensory-motor skills. 

8. Sharpening his ability to discriminate and judge. 

9* Helping the ohild develop socially. _ 

10. Helping tho child develop his creative intelligence and Imagination. » 

In brief, each child is helped to develop within himsolf tho foundational 
. * 
habits, attitudes, skills, appreciations, and ideas which are essential for a 

lifetime of croatlve learning. 

Having conoeived and applied her method, she accepted a chair at the* 
University of Rome, where she lectured on pedagogical anthropology from 1900 to 
1907. Dr. Montessori, however, never ceasod her interest in the Casa dei Bam- 
bini. this time there were many more than the original one she had founded 



^Phyllis Wallbank, "Montossori Now,” Times Educational Supplement , 

No. 218*4 (March, 19!>7), p. MS. 

^Virginia Fleege, Standard Operat in g Procedures for a Montessori Schoo l 
(Oak Park, 111.* Oak Park MontFssoil^ClTffi^ ) , 'pp . 2^3 • 
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and she continually obsorvcd, studied, revised, and improvod the >pew method 
oho had conceivod. "I am willing to eoe those who are in search of truth,” 
said Dr. Montooaori, "but many come out of curiosity or with a passion for the 

i 

now and unusual# I cannot meet those purloinoro of time# If I saw all callers 
and answered all lettors, I should have no time for experiment and study, and 

D 

my system is not yet completed#" 0 

In 1912 she wrote The Montessori Method , the first book in a long series 

of prolific writings. This precipitated the establishment of the, Montessori 

# 

Research Institute of which she was director. 

She extended her method to London in 1919 where sho hold a training 
course# Subsequently she conducted courses in Spain, Holland, India, Scotland 
and Ireland. 

v 

In 1922 she was appointed as government inspector of schools in Italy. 
Shortly before this she visited America as guest of the family of Thomas 
Edison. At this timo an American Monte ssori Society was formed under the 
presidency of Alexander Graham Bell, the honorary secretary being the daughter 
of the then president, Miss Margaret Wilson. 

five thousand peoplo, with hundreds turned away, attended a lecture 
which she gave at Carnegie Hall. Chicago made her an honorary member of the 
Academy of Science. 

It was the year of the San Francisoo World Exhibition. Montessori 

was quick to seize the opportunity this presented for waking her method 

better known. •• .For the whole duration of the exhibition a Montessori 

* 
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^Florence Ward, Tho Montessori Method and the American School (Now York* 
The Macmillan Co., 19lD7pTxiIir 
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class, in a specially constructed room with glass vails, vac carried 
on.*.. The glass room was surrounded by specially arrangod seats from 
which hundreds of people at a time could watch the children at work.? 

Montessori did not remain in the United Stateo, however. The Associated 

Press states: 



The United States has angered Dr. Maria Montessori, the world- 
known educator. She has returned to Italy under the patronage of 
Mussolini to cany her theory of individual education into practice in 
the high schools. 

Until recently Dr. Montoscori said she was pleased with the United 
States. Educators had accepted her method. There were ten thousand 
Montessori teachers in America. 

f Lut now,* she said, *people who were formerly my assistants and 
lieutenants are using my method in whole or in part and putting their 
own names or other names on it. They have taken my ideas and are making 
profitable uno of them without giving me or the Montessori method credit. 

*But what can I do? My mothod is not patented. They are legally 
free to do as they lilce.*^ 

The demise of the method in the United States followed shortly after 
Montessori returned to Italy. In a study of the rise and fall of the Method in 
the United States in the early twentieth century the following are listed as 
causes: 



1. Many educators (Dewey, Kilpatrick, Shaw and Morgan) thought the 

system was: (a) based on an outgrown faculty psychology; (b) a plan of 

sense training of doubtful psychological validity; and, (c) involved in 
too early a start in the formal arts of learning. 

2. The cost end complete roliance on didactic materials and on the 
*prepared environment* did not appeal to administrators and tax payers. 



^E.M. Standing, Maria Mon tessori : Her life and Work (New York: New 

American Library of World~Litera'tur 1 e7"™1962 ) , pp. 62-63. 

■^"Madame Montessori and American Imitators, ** Elementary School Journal, 
XXV (April, 1930), p. $70. ~ ~ 
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3. Educators and parents objected to the lack of artistic 
expression, fairy tales, dramatics, make-believe, field trips, and doll 
corners in the Kentessori system, 

k. Sono critics had reservations about the Monte ssorl system 
because they felt it van Catholic-oriented, 

$• There is little doubt but that the treatise by William 
Kilpatrick * disproved her 1 ’ as far as many educators "were concerned. 
Probably one of Kilpatrick* s most serious indictments against her system 
is that it *had the spirit but not the content of modern science,* 

6, John Envoy’s philosophy of progressive education seemed to fit 
the American conception of democracy much bettor than the philosophy of 
Maria Mon tensor! , 

7. Many parents and educators felt a system derived from vork vith 
the mentally defective and culturally deprived child vas not appropriate 
for normal children, 

8, The lack of qualified teachers (directresses) and the quality 
of the teacher- training program limited the spread of •’ie movement, 

9. The method vas European based - too far from the mainstream of 
American thought, 

.10. The Monte ssori movement vas poorly timed for adoption by 
American schools: (1) John Eevey *s progressive movement vas more in 

keeping vith the social evolution taking place in this country. (2) 

There vas already a veil-founded kindergarten movement in the United 
States (3) Educators vero in the process of updating the Frocbalian 
principles , (Ij.) World War I intervened to tax the economy and energies 

of rhe people. bl 

Near the end of her life, in 1951, she came to the United States again 
to attend an international conference of Montessorians. Tributes vere paid to 
her by the representatives of many nations. She set them aside vith firmness 
"which showed her ovn awareness of the dangers of a personal cult. In a 
speech in which her astringent vit, tempered by good humor, saved the meeting 
from emotionalism, she urged her followers to look beyond herself to the vision 
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■Mary Lorene Wills, "Conditions Associated With the Rase and Decline 
of the Montessori Method of Kindergarten-Nursery Education in the United 
States from 1911-1921," Dissertation Abstracts, XXVII (1966-6?) 281il-A. 
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which she had consistently expounded *” 

Mori* Honteosori died in Noordwjik, Motherland , on May 6, 1952, at tho 
ago of eighty- one* She suffered only a very short illnoss and, in fact, took 
enro of some correspondence on tho very day of her death* 

Tho beet description of her character is in her own works. "It has been 
said that a child who was exposed to nothing but the Kontcooori method during 
his preschool and school years would emerge as an individual cast in the same 
mold as Madame Hontesoeri horoelf* scientific, precise, objective, accurate, 
unemotional, independent, vigorously individual *”^ 

In A History of Education? Socrates to Montogsori , Luclla Colo in- 
cludes her as one of the worlds great teachers *^ Popularly (Tima Magazine), 
sho was even ha:’ lad as the founder of progressive education.^ If she was not 
this, she was, at least, "the first ono to give tho world a rational theory of 
education based upon true biological, anthropological, and sociological laws, 
together with the concrete embodiment of tho theory in a set of material which 
has been tested by years of study and experience.’ 1 

What some historians of education credit William Heard Kilpatrick, or, 
perhaps, John Itowey, with killing, turns up currently to be vory much alive: 

^ "Monte ssorian Attitude; Freedom undsr Authority,” Times Educational 
Su pplement, MDCCCLXXXII (May 25, 1951), p. 105* 

^Colo, op* oit* , p. 57U* 

%bid . , p. 563. 

•t C? 

^"First Progressive," Time , L (October, 19^7), p* 56* 

^ Ellen Yale Stcvons, A Guide to tho Monte ssori Method (Mew York: 
Frederick A. Stokes, 1913), p. *197 
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tho Monta8oori Movement In America* 1 *^ 

Nancy Rambusch was the "dynamo" who startod it again, She oponed the 

« 

Whitby School in suburban Greenwich, Connecticut, in 19$8, which set off wide- 
spread fanfare about a school where proecho olers wore already learning the 
three R*s, “Its old Montossori methods turned out to bo a showcase of nearly 
every *new idea* that United States educators had lately discovered , wl ® Since 
thon Montossori schools have mushroomod from coast to coast. The succoss or 
failure of this new movement remains yet to bo soon. 

Nevertheless, tho Montossori Theories, especially that of Jnnor Dis- 
cipline, must live on, ‘'There is no need to olaira that the Montossori Method 
offers only tho choice of accepting it as a wholo with all its parts Intact, or 

of rejecting it altogether," 19 Its best friends are those who submit it. 

* 

piecemeal, to tho test of careful scrutiny, 20 

Perhaps the philosophy itself, even in the absence of tho expensive 
apparatus can contribute substantially to tho contemporary scene. The princi- 
ples underlying this philosophy will be the concern of the next chapter, 

^Gilbert Donahue, "Montessori and American Educational Literature, an 
Unfinished Chapter in the History of Ideas," Paper presented at lot American 
Montossori Society Seminar, Greenwich, Conn,, 1962, p, 1, 

l6 "Joy of Learning, Vhitby School," Time, LXXV1I (May, 1961), p. 63. 

19 

Emma Plank, "Reflections on tho Revival of tho Montossori Method," 
Journal of Nursery Education, XVII, (May, 1962), p. 1^. 

2( Wd, op, oit ,, p, vn. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE PRINCIPLES OF THE MOHTESSOPI THBOEV OF INNER DISCIPLINE AS DERIVED 

FROM THE VR1TINOS OF MARIA KONTSSSORI 

Introduction 

Maria Koutocsori r'-vcr left a "single, 8ystemati7Qd account of the 

principles behind her methodology", hut she did leave a plethora of books, 

articlos, and manuscripts of lectures. In those, howovor, the language barrier 

defies translation for the Anglo-Saxon reader who needs someone of her own 

enlightenment to "rethink her thoughts" 2 in his cultural and educational 

persuasion. Maria Montessori herself posited the problem in this manner? "It 

ia always vory difficult for me to sot forth my argument, because this argument 

is not a simple conception liku a line, but it is immense, if you will, like a 

desert or an ocean. So it is vory difficult for me to know just what I can do 

in order to give you what I would, for I do not myself know the extent of this 
3 

greatness." 



*Aabort J. Clark, "Montessori and Catholic Principles," The Catholic 
Educational Review, IX (February, 1962), p. 7ii. 

‘Sheila Radios, The Hen Children: Taller with rooter Maria Montessori, 

(Hen York: Frederick ir'i.' toll's s”CoT," Yy^u fp7 T. ~ ~ 

%aria Montessori, Reconstruction in Education, (Madras, India:. 
Tkcosophiccl Publishing HoumT W/7"p7T. 
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Disarming to tho researcher, too* is her use of mystique. She easily 
refora to a "mysterious inward impulse 1 ^ or to a "sort of miracle occurring in 
tho inner life of each child - both baffling reference a for the reader. At 
another timo aho apoaka of "order which came from ray atari oua, hidden, inner 
directives"^ and, again, of the "mysterious will that dirocta tho ohild'a for- 
mat! on. M ^ Despite this nystique and benoath the "many rhetorical generalise- 
tiono and oharmingly described episodes, 11 the techniques are fresh 0 and from 

v»» 

them can be formulated several not-eo-explicltly-stated principles . 

Discipline Through Libor ty 

To Maria Monte ssori the moat important problem humanity faced was that of 

educating the child, 9 yet the fundamental problem of education, the education 

of character, was nogleotod by the sohools*^ It was through hor theory of 

"discipline through liberty"* 5 * that she meant to meet the crying educational 
« 

need of the time - character development. In The Mon ste ssori Method she 
clearly statod* 

^Maria Montessori, Th e Discovery of the Child, trans. Mary A. Johnstone 

(2nd Edition; Madras, India* Kalakshotra Publioa^o'na , 1958), p. 385* 

♦ 

%aria Montessori, "Disciplining Children," McClure , XXXIX (May, 1912), 

p. 96. 

^Maria Montessori, The Formation of Man , trans. A.M. Joosten (Madras, 
India* Theooophical H ou s e ^”1 95J> )", p." 1 liii^ , ' T "" r ™ 1 '” 

^ Ibid ., p. 21. ^Erama Plank, op. cit ., p. 1*0. 

fylaria Montessori, The Child, (India* Thoosophical Publishing House, 

1961), p. 8. 

10 Ibid,, p. 6. 

% 

x ^Maria Montessori, The Montessori Method, (New York* Schockon Press, 
4» 91Q " ) tt» pt , -8 6^ "" 
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Discipline mutt como through liberty . Hero is a great principle which 
ia difficult for followors of common-school methods to understand# How 
shall ono obtain discipline in a claso of froo children?#*# If discipline 
is founded upon liborty, the discipline itself must necessarily be 
activo* V/e do not consider an individual disciplined only when he has 
boon rondorod as artificially silent os a mute and as iPimovable os a 
paralytic. This is an individual annihilated, not disciplined. 12 

Dr. Hontoseori took groat pains in defining tho liberty of which she 
spoke bocause sho felt that educators hod M the same concept of liborty which 
animates a people in tho hour of rebellion from slavery or perhaps, the con- 
ception of social liborty which signifies... the liberation of a country* 

She asked the educators of hor time to consider her definition of liberty and 
to realize that tho ono single oducational problem faoing them wasi How are we 
to give tho child liborty T 1 ^ 

To Maria Montessom, liberty was synonymous with aotivityj 1 ^ the need for 
the latter she equatod with the nood for food 1 ^ for with ’healthy, growing 
children activity is the normal state of being. To bo forced into physical in- 
activity is one of the most severe punishments one can administer to children. 
And yet, teachers insist that ohildron remain physically inactive for long 
periods of timo in the classroom.” 1 ^ So sho assailed tradition over and over, ; 

' — * ** — m m * ■ ' * i m mammmtm* i «»■— »> ■■■ - m m. mm*** — — * ■ * — -«• — — 1 i 1 —' ■[ »tnt m. 'r i Tjr j— mn m 0 — nr^r irnmm mmmmm .«mrr ^ 

1 2 Ibld . 1 ^Ibid. , p, 1?, 

^Maria Monte ssori, Spontaneous Activity in Education, trans. Florence 
Simmonds (Cambridge, Massacnuco tts * Robert' ‘Bentley , Inc • , 1961* ) , p. J># 

^Maria Montossorl, The Monto ssori Method, op. clt., p. 86. 

1 *Wria Montesoori, Tho Child , op. cit ., p. 10. 

1 ^Marla Montessori, To Educat e t ho Human Potential , (Madras, India i 
Kalakshetra Publications, Y$?67, ppV^f~l^ 
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built on the premise that good not bo oonfounded with immobility and evil with 
activity*^ 

It distressed her to soo teachoro M almoat involuntarily recall children 
to immobility without observing and distinguishing tho nature of the movements 
they repressod•"■ , • 7 One day, a child who was considered abnormal because of tho 
uncoordinated movements ho made, sot about, with great interest, moving tables* 
Immediately he was halted in his activity because he was making too much noioe# 
This was "one of the first ronlfo stations in this child of movements that were 
coordinated and dirocted toward a useful end, and it was therefore an aotion 
that should have boon respeoted*" 2 ® 

At another time a child, interested in helping the teaoher arrange 
certain materials, was told to return to his seat. The child had merely tried 
to be holpfulj for him the time had been ripe for a lesson in orderliness* 2 ^ 
Mfcdame Hontoseori used the analogy of a scientist assigned to do further 
research with hymenoptera in dosorlblng inactive children* "Re" is shown a 
glass-covered case containing a number of beautiful butterflies, mounted by 
means of pins, their outspread wings motionless* *. .With such material as this, 
the experimental scientist can do nothing*" To force childron to bo inactive, 
"to rob thorn of the spontaneous expression of their personality till they are 
almost like dead beings," is to treat the childron "like butterflies, mounted 

*®Maria Hontessori, The Montes sori Method, op, clt., p* 93* 

19 Ibid * , pp* 90-91* 2 0 Ibid * , p* 91* 

2^-Ibid • 
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on pins, faatonod each to hi 8 place, the dnsk, opreading the wings of barren 
and meonlngloaa knowledge which they have acquirod*"*^ 

In one of hor few sarcastic moments, she ridiculed the amount of scien- 
tific expertise vaatod on the dovoloptnont of the stationary dosk - that mechan- 
ical dovloo which foaterod the continuation of the principle of slavory to 
porvado the common-cchools. "It is the conquest of liberty which the school 
neods, not tho mochanism of a bench 

To Marla Montossorl liborty waa synonymous with spontaneity* 

"We cannot know the consequences of suffocating a spontaneous action at 
the time when a child is Just beginning to bo active j perhaps we suffocate- 
Ufa Itself ," she said. 21 * 

She acknowledged that the general be Hof among eduoators was that "the 

way to attain satisfaction is to 1 learn something 1 £ rora a p QrBon so 

designated to "teach something," but said rather, "It is precisely necessary 

that nobody interfere in obstructing the spontaneous activity of the children 

in an environment prepared so that their need for development can find • 

satisfaction*" The school not permitting "tho free, rational manifestations 
27 

of the child" and tho school which "arrested the spontaneous movements with 
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22 Xbld,, p. lit. 23 Ibid., p. 15. 

gtt Ibld . , p. 87. g 5lbld., p. 357. 

g ^Maria Montessorl, Tho Formation of Kan , op, olt ., p. lilt. 

2 ^Marla Montessorl, The Montessorl Method, op. clt., p. 15, 



